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The chief purvose of this nublication is to distribute information on aero- 


nautics to the 


lying personnel in the Regular Army, Reserve Corps, National 


Guard, and others connected with ——. 


MAJOR GENERAL BENJAMIN D. FOULOIS y 






HE War Devartment has announc- 
ed the retirement of Major 
General Benjauin D. Foulois, 
Chief of the Air Corps, on 
his own application, to take 
effect December 31, 1935. The 
National Defense Act, as ame. 4 
a emded, extends to an officer 





a: holding the gio ae of Chief 
of a bureau of branch the privilege of 
retiring with the rank accorded to the 
chief of the bureau, providing he has 
served in that cavacity for the full 
period of four years. General Foulois 
completes four years as Chief of the 

Air Corps on December 22, 1935. 

The retirement of General Foulois 
brings to mind the long and interesting 
record of service achieved by this offi- 
cer during 27 years of experience in 
Army aviation. 

Few officers who are today on the 
active rolls of the Army have had a more 
colorful career than General Fouvlois, 
ge ad military aviator, who piloted 

he first Army airplane almost a quarter 
of a century ago and is still handling 
the control stick ef military aircraft 
whenever he makes a flight, and that is 
quite often. 

The Flying General is one of very few 
aviators alive today who can relate 
their experience in piloting the eng 
airplane of 25 years ago, which was then 
looked upon with wonderment and awe but 
which is now the subject of considerable 
curiosity at the National Museun. 

Much water has flowed over the dam 
during this span of 25 years, and the 
transformation aviation has undergone in 
this period of time is truly remarkable 
and causes one to speculate on what the 
future has in store for aviation. 

General Foulois is one of a compara- 
tively few officers in the Army today 
who rose to the high position of general 
officer from the ranks. Ever since he 
entered the Army he actively participat- 
ed in every major and minor fracas in 
Which the United States Army was involv- 
ed, from the Spanish-American War and 
the Philippine Insurrection up to and 
including the World War. 

At the age of 18, when he left his 
home in Washington, Conn.,-to carve out 
a career for himself, he set out for the 
big city - as seems even now the custo- 


The interesting career of the Army's Pioneer Airman 


Heving only a limited amount of cash in 
nis possession, he denied himself the. 
luxury of a train ride and pedalled his . 
bicycle the entire distance of about 110 
miles to the American Metropolis. His 
thoughts were bent on a career aboard a 
Man o'War, and reaching the water front 
he left his bicycle upon the dock, board- 
ed the old Navy receiving ship VERMONT, 
and made his ambition Imown to the petty 
officer aboard. 

"So, young fellow, you want to join the 
Navy, eh?" queried the hardboiled noncom. 

"Sr - yes," answered young Foulois. 

"Ever served on a ship before? Know 
anything about a seaman's duties?" 

'No, but I poor ee could learn the 
ropes prett ickly. 

el, a, ta sorry we cannot use 
you. Right now we need. experienced men. 

e haven't got time to train ‘em and, 
besides, you're too light. We need husky 
men. Supvose you try your luck with some 
of the merchantmen." : 

And so, as young Benjamin Foulois de- 
jectedly left the ship, his hopes of sail- 
ing on a gallant Man o'War had gone glim- 
mering. 

This transvired not long after the 
sinting of the Battleship MAINE in Havana 
Harbor, and talk was rife of a war with 
Spain. Young Foulois' efforts to find a 
berth in the Merchant Marine also proved 
to be in vain, and he began to take more 
interest in the posters in front of an 
Army Recruiting Station. The oftener 
these posters caught his eye the more 
they intrigued him, and finally he found 
himself climbing the stairway leading to 
an Army Recruiting Office. When he walk- 
ed down these same.stairs a short time. 
|later, one might well. have imagined him 
whistling the familiar tune: "You're in 
the Army now." As-a matter of fact, he 
ha Pla only in the Army but ina war as 
well. 

He was a Corporal of Company G, lst U.S. 
Volunteer Engineers, from July 7, 1898, 
to January 25, 1899, and saw service in 
Porto Rico during the Spanish-American 
War, from August to November, 1898. He 
then enlisted in the 19th U.$. Infantry 
on June 17, 1899, and shortly thereafter 
again. found himself cara for a distant 
shore, this time to the Philippines. He 
served with Company G of this regiment as 
Private, Corporal, Q.M. Sergeant and lst 
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time, he had undergone an examination for 
a commission in the Regular Army and ac- 
cepted appointment as a 2nd Lieutenant of 
Infantry on July 9, 1901. 

Lieut. Foulois' first tour in the Fhil- 
be ines was from August, 1899, to June, 

1 62. during which period he actively 
participated in the campaigns against the 
Filipinos in the Islands of Luzon, Fanay- 
and Cebu, from August, 1899, to July, 
1901, and against the Lake Lanao Moros in 
Mindanao during the months of April, May 
and June, 1902. He was one of four offi- 
cers of the 17th Infantry who performed 
the major part of the mapping and explor- 
ing of the Rio Grande: Country of Mindanao 
in 1901 and 1902. Other duties he per- 
formed during his service in the Philip- 
pines were those of Inspector of Customs, 
Collector of Internal Revenue and City 
Treasurer of Cottobato, Mindanao, from 
September, 1901, to June, 1902. He com- 
manded Company D, 17th Infantry, from 
July, 1901 to August, 1902. 

Returning to the United States with the 
17th U.S. Infantry in August, 1902, and 
taking station at Vancouver Barracks, 
Washington, Lieut. Foulois' tenure of du- 
ty in this country wes of short duration, 
for in July of the following year he was 
again aboard an Army transport bound for 
the Philippines. His second tour in the 
Islands was of two years' duration, most 
of which time he served in Mindanao and 
in the Sulu Archipelago in campaigns 
against the Lake Lanao Moros, the Rio 
Grande Valley Moros and the Jolo Moros, 
the fiercest and most warlike tribes in 
the Philippines. For two months he was 
on a special project mapping the Island 
of Basilan. 

In the fall of 1905, Lieut. Foulois was 
back in the United States, having been 
assigned as student officer at the Army 
Service School at Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas. He graduated in June, 1905, from 
the Army School of the Line, and was 
slated for duty es student officer for 
the 1906-1907 course at the Army Signal 
School, but trouble was brewing in the 
Island of Cuba and Uncle Sam, finding it 
necessary to act as mediator, dispatched 
to the little Republic his so-called Army 
of Cuban Pacification. Among the troops 
which sailed to the troubled island was ~ 
the 17th Infantry, the regiment to which 
Lieut. Foulois was attached. So once 
more Lieut. Foulois trod the decks of an 
ocean-going vessel, but not as a sailor. 
At any rate, his ambition to sail the 
broad seas was in some measure fulfilled. 

During his service in Cuba from Octo- 
ber, 1906, to May, 1907, Lieut. Foulois 
Was engaged in mapping work, and was in 
charge of the Ciego de Avila Section of 
the Frogressive Military Map of Cuba, 
which involved the mapping of approxi- 
mately 1800 square miles of tert dtery. 


In the course of this work he intro~ 
duced several improved methods of map- 
ping and was commended for the. thorough- 
ness and accuracy of the work performed. 

In the fall of 1907, Lieut. Foulois 
returned to Fort Leavenworth to pursue 
the one-year course at the Army Signal 
School. He graduated the following 
June, and his graduating thesis was the 
first recorded miiitary article to deal 
with the "Tactical and Strategical Val- 
ue of Aero-dynamical Flying Machines". 
This thesis was probably the turning 
point in Lieut. Foulois' military ca- 
reer, for it marked the beginning of 
his long association with military av- 
‘lation. Following his graduation from 
Fort Leavenworth, he was detailed in 
the Signal Corps in July, 1908, and 
ordered to Washington for aviation duty. 

During his first year with the Signal 
pore he operatea the first dirigible 
balloon purchased by the United States 
government and personally redesigned 
the first dirigible tent hangar in use 
by the U.S. Army. He was one of the 
first three officers in the Army de- 
tailed to operate the first military 
airplane purchased by the government 
from the Wright Brothers in 1909. This 
Army plane was powered with a 4-cylin- 
der, water-cooled engine, developing 
about 25 horse-power. The engine, :lo- 
cated in the center of the lower wing, 
energized two 83-ft. wooden propellers, 
to which it was connected by means of 
chains. The propellers turned at about 
400 r.p.m. There were no landing 
wheels on the airplane, and it was: 
| launched in the eir from a monorail. 
July 30, 1909, was a memorable day in 
ithe career of General Youlois - his 
‘first ride in an airplanes! It was a 
iwarm summer day which seemed propitious 
ifor flying. A crowd lined the parade 
ground at Fort Myer, waiting expectant- 
ly for the flight. The spectators were 
not disappointed. A chorus of "Ah's" 
went up as the Wright machine was shov- 
ed out on the field and placed on the 
monorail. > 

"There goes Orville Wright!" ejacu- 
lated several of the spectators in uni- 
son. oe 

“Say, soldier," queried one individ- 
ual, wearing a wide brimmed straw sail- 
or so pepiier in those days, of one of 
the enlisted men detailed to keep the 
crowd back, “who's that officer with 
Mr. Wright?" 

"That's Lieut. Foulois of the Signal 
Corps," replied the enlisted man. 

"Ts he going to fly with Mr. Wright?" 

"Looks that way, chief." 

Sure enough, as Orville Wright climb- 
ed into the machine, sat down and com- 
menced testing the controls, Lieut. 











Foulois also climbed-in and dat down © 
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beside him. Fretty soon, Orville 
Wright signalled for the start. The 
detail of enlisted men shoved the plane 
down the monorail, and a few moments 
later the machine was in the air amidst 
the shouts of the crowd. 

This was the final trial flight of 
the Wright machine at Fort Myer. Or- 
ville Wright, with Lieut. Foulois as 
observer, flew from there to Shuler 
Hill, Alexandria, Va., during the 
course of which three world's records 
were broken - speed, altitude and dur- 
ation cross-country. 

That year, Lieut. Foulois was detail- 
ed'as America's delegate to the Inter- 
national Congress of Aeronautics, held 
in France in September and October. 

His career as a military aviator began 
in January, 1910, when he was ordered 
to proceed to San Antonio, Texas, in 
charge of the first airplane (No. 1) 
owned and used in the service of the 
U.S. Army. The two other officers 
originally detailed with him to oper- 
ate this machine had been relieved,and 
he himself hed had less than one hour's 
instruction in its operation. He was 
instructed to proceed to Texas and 
"teach himself to fly". 

And so the scene of Lieut. Foulois'! 
aviation activities was shifted to San 
Antonio, where the climate was consid- 
ered pretty healthy for flying. It 
proved so then as it does down to this 
day, the only fly in the ointment be- 
ing that Army airplane No. 1 was not a 
healthy eircraft specimen compared to 
modern-dey types. 

There at San Antonio was Army avia- 
tion in the making, with Lieut. Foulois 
as Commanding Officer of eight enlisted 
men- truly a humble beginning for a 
combat branch of the service which many 
present-day military students consider 
a nation's first line of defense. One 
day, as Lieut. Foulois was "teaching 
himself how to fly", something went 
Wrong, as usual, and the plane came 
down in a cragh. 

"Good Lord! There it goes again!" 
ejaculated one of the enlisted men. 
"That sure seems a bad one! If the 
Looie isn't a goner this time'it's a 
Miracle!" All eight made a rush for 
the spot where the machine crashed. 
They pulled their Commanding Officer 
loose from the wreckage, fear tugging 
at their hearts. But their C.0. was 
far from being through, and his none 
too polite language concerning a cer- 
tain airplane designated as "No. 1", 
relieved their tense feelings. It was 
found that a wire of the fuselage had 
ripped its way into Foulois! leg. . But 
it wasn't such a bad mess after ail, 
for the damage to his leg as well as 
to sundry parts of his airplane was 
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speedily mended. sam 

That Foulois mastered the art of fly- 
ing goes without saying, and flying an 
airplane in those days was vastly more 
difficult and hazardous. Because of 
its comparatively flimsy construction 
and the low cutput of.its power-plant, 
it was at the mercy of any strong breeze 
which happened to spring up and, on the © 
score of safety, it was necessary to 
confine flying operations to the periods 
before sunrise and after sunset, when 
— conditions were generally 
calm. 

General Foulois is one of a handful 
of pioneer aviators who taught himself 
to fly, and in doing so he experienced 
considerable grief, not because of any 
injuries he received in landings, but 
because he was incessantly engaged in 
making repairs to this solitary air- 
plane owned by the Army. From January, 
1910, to March, 1911, he was the United 
States Army's lone pilot, navigator, in- 
structor, observer and commander in the 
|Heavier-than-Air Division. 

The government had allotted the insig- 
nificant sum of $150.00 for the mainte- 
nance and upkeep of Airplane No. 1. This 
sum did not last very long, and General 
Foulois dug into his own pocket to the 
extent of approximately $300.00, in or- 
der to keep this machine in commission. 

All in all, he designed at least twen- 
ty mechanical improvements in this air- 
plane, all of which were later incorpor- 
ated in subsequent models of airplanes 
used by the United States Army. He also 
conducted numerous tests to determine 
the suitability of various grades of 
steel wire and steel cable. The results 
of these tests were the foundation of 
the present aviation steel wire and 
‘cable industry in exietence in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Not only is General Youlois a pioneer 
aviator, but also a pioneer in radio, 
for in.1911,.wiuen he was assigned to 





javiation duty with the Maneuver Division 
jorganized at San Antonio, Texas, he de- 
(Signed in the spring of that year the 
ifirst airplane radio receiving set ever 
used in the United States on an airplane. 
At that particular time, while on air 
patrol duty on the Mexican border, he 
broke the world's cross-country reccrd 
with a pessenger, whom he flew along the 
Rio Grande from Laredo to Eagle Pass, 
Texas. While with the Maneuver Division 
at San Antonio, he carried out the first 
air reconnaissance problems’*fver con- 
ducted with troopr of the United States 
Army. 

Lieut. Foulois departed from the scene 
of his trials and tribulations with the 
first Army eirplane in the fall of 1911 
and came to the nation's capital ona 





brand new assignment - duty in the 
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Division of Militia Affairs in charge of 
all Signal Corps and Engineer units of 
the Organized Militia throughout the . 
United States. During his period of ser- 
vice with the Militia Division he reor- 
ganized the Signal Corps Field Companies 
of the entire Organized Wilitia and re- 
organized many of the Engineer units. He 
did not, however, neglect his flying 
work, and in the spring of 1912 success- 
fully carried out numerous tests with 
airplane radio receiving sets. A record 
in radio communication of 18 miles which 
he succeeded in reaching was the great= - 
est distance thet had heretofore teen 
accomplished in aviation radio. In the 
summer of 1912 he was on aviation duty 
in the Connecticut Maneuvers, carrying 
out deaily air reconnaissance missions 
with the troops engaged in these maneu- 
vers. On the final dey of this mimic 
warfare his last reconnaissance mission 
resulted in furnishing the Commanding 
General of the Red Forces with informa- 
tion which enabled him so to dispose of 
the troops as to win in the problem by 
preventing the opposing trvops from at- 
taining their objective. 

The famous First Aero Squadron, the 
first complete military air unit estab- 
lished in the United States Army, was 
personally organized, equipped and train- 
ed by Lieut. Youlois. Ee also personally 
designed the first field tent hangar ever 
usei in the U.§.Army. This same model 
field tent hangar was used by the First 
Aero Squadron in Mexico in 1916, and dur- 
ing the World War large numbers of them 
were used in the United Stetes and in 
Europe for the temporary housing of air- 
planes. He planned and organized the 
First Aero Squadron with motor trucks in 
1914, and it was the first combat unit 
of the Army to be equipped with motor ve- 
hicles exclusively. He also personally 
redesigned the semi-permanent wooden han- 
gars built at the Signal Corps Aviation 
School at San Diego in that year. 

In July, 1915, Foulois was ordered to 
Wort Sill, Oklahoma, in command of the 
First Aero Squadron for duty with the 
Wield Artillery School of Fire. At this 
time he had attained the rank of Captain. 
At Fort Sill, he carried out artillery 
air observation with artillery troops, 
which marked the first effort made in 
the United States Army toward the com- 
bined use of artillery and aviation. He 
personally initiated and supervisei the 
carrying out of many practical field 
tests of airplane motors with a view to 
their more efficient development. The 
result of these tests later saved the 
lives of many of the flying officers dur- 
ing their service with the First Aero 
Squadron in the Funitive Expedition into 
Mexico in 1915. 
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The movement of aviation units from 
one base tu another under their own pow- 
er found its inception in November,1915, 
when the First Aero Squadron was order- 
ed to proceed to San Antonio, Texas,for 
station. On Capt. Foulois' recommenda- 
tion, all the airplanes were flown to 
iSan Antonio, while the enlisted person- 
nel and other equipment were moved over 
land by truck. In the total distance 
of 550 miles covered by the squadron 
airplanes, five steps were made. Only 
one slight mishap occurred during this 
movement by air, a broken tail skid, 
which entailed an expenditure of fifty 
cents to repair. 

From November, 1915, to March, 1916, 
Captain Foulois was in command of the 





First Aero Squadron at San Antonio,and 
jalso was on duty as Department Aeronaut- 
ical Officer of the Southern Department. 
Ke was then ordered to proceed with the 
Squadron to Columbus, New Mexico, for 
duty with the Wexican Funitive Fxpedi- 
tion, then being organized under Gener- 
al Fershing, for service in pursuit of 
Fancho Villa. 

During the operation in Mexico, he 
was constantly called upon to perform 
numerous duties outside of those regu- 
larly required of the Squadron, and 
this organization virtually played the 
lrole of Jack of all Trades. Although 
greatly handicapped by inferior and old 
types of airplanes, the actual flying 
operations carried on by the Squadron 
under his command were such as to cause 
General Fershing to state that one air- 
|plane was worth to him more than a reg- 
liment of Cavalry. 

When the Funitive Expedition had 
pushed deeper into Mexico, and the ad- 
vanced troops had been out of communi- 
cation for several days, Capt. Foulois 
was directed to fly to Chihuahua City, 
epproximately 60 miles distant, to as- 
|certein if the American Consul had any 
jnews or reports on the situation. 
| Upon arriving at the outskirts of the 
jcity, he proceeded cautiously to the 
American Consulate on foot. When he 
reached the Consulate, he learned from 
the Consul that the American troops 
| had engeged the Mexicans at Faral; that 

the publication of all newspapers in 
Chihuahua City hed been suspended; that 
great feeling existed in the City 
egainst all foreigners and that ali of 
them had been warned to leave the city. 

After remaining in hiding that after- 
noon and night, Captain “oulois flew 
back to General Fershing's headquarters 
the following morning, rerorted the 
first news to him of the fight at Faral 
and delivered his dispatches to General 
Fershing. The latter, thereupon, told 
Captain Tuulois to hold nimself in 











|readinees to return to Chihuahua City 
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with his answer to Consul Letcher's itraining of all personnel in these al- 
dispatches. | ‘lied countries. This stupendous task 
Neither of the two airplanes were then|was well performed. 

available for service, being in need of General Foulois' service during the 
repairs, and an automobile was used. World War may be summarized, briefly, as 
Reaching the outskirts of Chihuahua City follows: He was Chief of Air Service, 
again, he entered the town on foot, de- |A.E.F., from November 27, 1917, to May 
livered General Fershing's answer to 29, 1918; Chief of Air Service, lst Army, 
the Consul, escaped from the city with- A. ELF. , May 29, 1918 to July 25, 1918; 
out difficulty and returned safely to Assistant Chief of Air Service, A.E.F., 


Headquarters. lTuly 26, 1918, to June 26, 1919. He was 
In September, 1916, when Captain ¥ou- jalso chairman of the Joint Army and Navy 

lois was ordered’ back to San Antonio, lAircraft Committee in Faris, charged 

he was again assigned to duty as De- with supervision of purchases made in 


partment Aeronautical Officer, Southern !the United Statee; American member of 
oe epee ge While on this.duty he es- |the Inter-Allied Expert Committee on Av- 
tablished the present aviation station /liation which was part of the Supreme War 
known as Kelly Field, and also outlined [Council, from Yebruary 21, 1918, to June 
plans for the establishment of aviation |26, 1919, and held other very important 
stations along the border from Prowns- ‘posts of an associated nature. 
ville to tne Pacific Coast. | In recognition of his services on the 
Captain Youlois went back to Washing-- ‘Inter-Allied Councils, the French Govern- 
ton on Guty in the Aviation Section, STe-inent awarded him the grade of Commandenr 
neal Corps, in March, 1917, and upon the lof the Legion d'Honneur. He was also 
declaration of war against Germany was {cited in April, 1919, by the Cormander- 
personally charged with drawing up the |in-Chief, A.F.¥., for "Exceptionally 
plans and organization of the Air Ser- (Meritorious and Conspicuous Services 
vice for this great emergency. This with the Air Service, A.E.F." and was 
plan was the basis of the $640,000,000 jawarded the Distinguished Service Medal. 


appropriation by Congress to develop a ; After a term of duty in Washington in 


new industry, to construct training sta-jconnection with the demobilization of 
tions, shops, eign yao tae ao jthe Air Service and naeeeee of pyrene 
cruit, organize an rain , offi- jrense emovunt of property which had been 
cers oe, be — nen ong el 0 long oe eee Germany 
ing in the field, and finally to make for duty as Air pache a 1e American 
ee ciyedtig ee Embassy i gay Pg eke America 
aa. She Gavlanéiice of “—en rein [cc tort Boer at te dine as 
many found the pics gas tn? ang ad istudent officer at the Command and Gener- 
air force, if such it cou e called, (al Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, grad- 
_ pal pe oi (35 he a fliers) jating re lag in June, or — 
,087 enlisted men and 55 airplanes. ‘ly thereafter being assigned to duty a 
the eight years from 1909 to 1916, Amer-Nitchel Tield, L.I., New York, as Com- 
ican aircraft manufacturers |ad deliv- (manding Officer. 
ered to the Army a total of 142 planes, In December, 1927, he was appointed As- 
hence the problem confronting a counssistant Chief of the Air Corps with the 
try in the matter of aircraft produc- ‘rank of Brivadier General, being promot- 
tion may be appreciated when the French 'ed thereto from a Lieutenant-Colonelcy, 
government presented a program to Amer-iand from then, until July, 1929, he was 
ica calling for 16,500 modern airplanes jin charge of the Training and Operations 
Be Ee Oe eee ek. Osten eet ae ant tee eee oF tee Claes of 
ring the perio rom Apr uv UCtud4the A rps in Washington. Yor the 
2. 0, ules, & anise ts ended dk dae neha Unica tehnoen. 
priped han . iy. Ph pang aev~ (Chief of the Air Corps oe Division 
ed as Chairman of the Joint Army an lat Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, after 
Navy Technical Aircraft Committee of lwhich he returned to Washington and or- 
Nig -_ Hg Dir ope ee a the Flans Division of the Office 
ound him again aboard an ocean~ |of the Chief of the Air Corps. 
going vessel, this time bound for | In May, 1931, General a. ot command- 
France. This time his shoulder straps jed the gigantic Air Corps Exercises 
bore a silver star, he having been ap- |which, it will be recalled, consisted of 
pointed a Brigadier-General, Signal ithe assembling from the whole country 
Corps,(temporary) on the 24th of July and leading in maneuvers throughout the 
in that year. His mission overseas was |eastern section of the United States of 
to —_ charge i oo — oA emma i672 bebe ag cen = oaeserene 
ing and organizing training stations, represented the massing and handling un- 
depots, shops, warehouses and airdromes jder one command of the greatest number 
in France, England and Italy and tne gof military aircraft ever assembled in 
ro V-6 ie ee Je 








the world, and were conducted from be- 
ginning tv end without a single fatal 
accident. 

At the beginning of these Maneuvers, 
when the noses of these 672 airplanes 
were pointed towards Dayton, Ohio, the 
rendezvous point, General Foulois, ac- 
companied by his steff, headed west- 
ward from Washington to take command 
of the combined air force. As the 
seven planes approached the Alleghan- 
ies, weather conditions gradually grew 
Worse and consequently made flying in- 
creasingly hazardous, as is often the 
case in that locality. Several of 
the pilots deemed it wise either to 
land as soon as practicable or return 
to Washington to await better weather 
cenditions along this stretch. It 
finally transpired that all of them 
did an "about face" and headed east- 
ward, save one - the Flying General. 
To use the airmen's expression, he 
"pushed through" the "soupy" weather 
and assumed command of the lst Frovi- 
sional Air Brigade at the appointed 
date and hour. For his leadership in 
these Maneuvers, General Foulois was 
awarded the Mackay Trophy for 1931, 
this award being made annually for the 
most meritorious flight in the Army 
Air Corps. 

With the retirement on December 19, 
1931, of Major-General James E. Fechet, 
General Foulois was elevated to the 
much coveted position of Chief of the 
Air Corps. During General Foulois' 
tenure of this position a great many 
important projects were either initi- 
ated or completed, or both. Some of 
the more important major projects com- 
pleted during the past four years are 
as follows: 

1. Completion of Randolph Field,Tex- 
as, and the removal tnereto for opera- 
tion of the Air Corps Training Center 
and the Primary Flying School. 

2. The completion of the physical 
plant at Wright Field to accommodate 


the operations of the Materiel Division. 


3. Completion of the permanent hous- 
ing and technical building projects 
at Barksdale, Hamilton, Mitchel, Fat- 
terson, Langley, Selfridge, March and 
Maxwell Fields, and the partial complé¢- 
tion of such projects at several other 
stations. 

4. Development of a successful long- 
range, high speed Rombardment airplane. 

5. The initiation of improved methods 
of property accountability in the Air 
Corps Depots and at the Materiel 
Division. 

6. Marked improvement of aviation 
fuel, giving greatly increased effi- 
ciency. 


7. Application of Prestune cooling 
to aviation engines. 

8. The elimination of carburetor 
troubles and the improvement of power 
output by the use of the fuel injection 
system in airplane motors. 

9. Organization of General Headquar- 
ters Air Force. 

10. The initiation of special training 
of Air Corps pilots in air navigation 
and instrument flying. 

A great many other accomplishments 


might be added to this list, if space 


permitted. The period of General Fou- 
lois' tenure of office may be summarized 
by the statement .that at no prior period 
of equal length was progress in the Air 
Corps so rapid and accomplishment so 
great. 

In recognition of General Foulois' 
numerous aviation accomplishments, the 
Council of the Institute of the Aeronaut- 
ical Sciences, Inc., New York City, at 
a recent meeting, elected him an Honor- 
ary Member of the Institute, the follow- 
ing citation being part of the resolu- 
tion enacting this election: 

"Wor his courageous foresight in-lay- 
ing the foundation of military aviation; 
in recognition of great personal sacri- 
fices made in pioneering a field which 
has become a major factur in the nation- 
al defense of all countries; for advo- 
cacy of the premier position aircraft 
should occupy in commerce and military 
strategy; and for his leadership in 
utilizing the aeronautical sciences for 
the technical development of the flying 
equipment of the Army." 

Thus far, Generali “oulois is only the 
second person to be thus honored by the 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. 
General Youlois is still an active pi- 
lot, who habitually pilots Army aircraft 
alone, over the entire country. Yor 26 
years he has piloted military aircraft 
in peace and in war, the pilot of long- 
est service as such in the United 
States Army, as well as in the entire 
World, as far as known. Yor that mat- 
ter, few men piloted aircraft earlier 
than he and are still alive to pilot 
them today. 

General Youlois enjoys the warm per- 
sonal friendship of officcrs and enlist- 
ed men alike. His practical approach to 
all their problems and the careful con- 
sideration he personally gave to the 
many questions presented to him for so- 
lution made all feel that his every 
thought and effort was to secure their 
best interests. They experience a dis- 
tinct loss in Generai Foulois' retire- 
ment from active duty. 
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ALPHABETICAL FORMATIONS IN THE AIR 
By the Wheeler Field Correspondent 


. gig 2 Snr cog on ~~ —— of 
ahu - like any others ~ have to go 
school to learn their "A, B, ots,f 
know their "D's" pretty well before ~ 
they get there. his | cneral precoci- 
ee ego ia oe ee 
a ne docrstep ¢ e rsui 
Group Which has kept "D's" of all shapes 
and sizes and various degrees cf symmet- 
of Moen _. the Hawaiian heavens, | 
f°) and on, all year. 

Large-eyed youngsters spied their 
first "D" fleating over Honolulii Harbor 
on the 19th cf March, and learned from 
their memas that "D" stands fer"Drun." 
Somewhere under the floating "D" General 
vate oer ai ee the a 
por cu GC to take command o € 

awaiian Department. They cried out 
again on September c6th, when a similar | 
"oe ee ea almost the 
identical spot. is time mama was 
aeeeee, — —. ge for Danone - 
fajor Harly E.W. nean o be exac 
who was outward bound on the REPUBLIC. 
It was flown by the Sixth Pursuit Squad- 
nN «Plea e had been the Command- 
in ficer. 

ae wag beg and poday Seat 

e fair face of the Hawaiian heavens 
again on September 50th, this time ac 
companied by an equally noisy "G," roar- 
aga be ee me ey George 

° rn, as the U.S.5. iy was 
steamin: up the harbor. Still accompa- 
nied by the "G," it reappeared on Octo- 
ber 4th, but with an "H" sandwiched in | 
ee to phase further — 

ion upon alternative meanings by cer- 
tain profane minds. In this instance 
the occasion was the formal review of 
i — a nee ee ig 
ecretary 0 ar. ardly a wee d 
passed before it put in another appear- 
ance, paired with an "M" as the entire 
pie hte ae Pg prereees. _— 
ex-Chief o taff, neral Douglas 
MacArthur, who vaused in Hawaii en route 
to his new post in the Philippines. At 
this writing, still another "D" is in 
ee gala an a ee be Major 
enera stea rey e popular 
Commanding General of the Hawaiian Di- 
vision and of Schcfield Barracks, whose 
py Caen bens suse about 

or December ° 
"Flying" initials over incoming liners 
a er with _ ee of 
ers from planes to their decks is 
the spectacular modern contribution of 
the 18th Pursuit Group to the age-old 
and glamorous Aloha traditions of 
awaii. And this year, though oN may 
still stand for "Dog" and "Duck" to 
ao the States, it has meant 
0 everyone over here. 
--—000-~- 


to | 


they ! 
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SMOKY WORK BY THE 37TH ATTACK SQUADRON 


The pilots and mechanics of the "Fight- 
ing 37th Attack Sq dron" began to sing 
the popular tune “Smoke Gets In Our 
Eyes" after the seven-day trip to the 
Infantry Training School. Captains 
McLennan, Grussendorf and Lieut. Qualm 
flew three A-8's on two smoke missions 
yer day per ship and laid approximately 
0,000 pounds cf F.S. smoke. The mis- 
sions were a part cf the day's Field 
Orders, and were coordinated with In- 
faatry attacks on an imaginary enemy. 
Some valuable information was gained as 
to efficacy of smoke under different 
conditions of humidity, barometer pres- 
sure and temperature. The mechanics 
making the trip were Staff Sergeant 
Byerley, Sergeant Gott and Private, lst 
Classi, Hankey. 

Ceptain Grussendorf and Lieut. Qualm 
attacked lower Manhattan, New York, on 


| November 6th, with more F.S. smoke. Lieut. 


bi 


ualm, accompanied by mechanic, Corporal 
artin, are now at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
doing their part to make that song,men- 
tioned above, famous. 

weeny yeoome 


A SKY PILOT IN MORE THAN ONE SENSE. 


Paging the flying sky pilot! "Here," 
answers First Lieutenant (Chaplain) 
Stanley J. Reilly, spiritual adviser to 
over 300 men at Hamilton Field, San 
Rafael, Calif., Uncle Sam's brand new, 
$5,000,000 Bombardment Base on the 
Pacific Coast. 

"Be versatile," is evidently one of 
the mottoes of this flying Padre, for 
among his many diversified accomplish- 


‘ments stands the record of what, fora 


chaplain, is a considerable number of 
flying hours. Even at this writing, the 
winged parson is riding high in the 
clouds, somewhere between the eastern 
and western boundaries of these United 
States, enroute to the Florida Field 
Exercises at Chapman Field, Miami. 

Chaplain Reilly, though comparatively 
new to the military service, having 
been assigned as chaplain for Hamilton 
Field and the 7th Bombardment Group on 
January 31, 1935, has already demonstrat- 
ed his keen interest in flying and ready 
asSimilation of the peculiar duties ne- 
cessarily contingent upon a chaplain as- 
Signed to a flying unit by putting in 
what is believed to be more actual. fly- 
ing hours than any chaplain in the mili- 
tary service. 

This theological eaglet will return to 
Hamilton Field on or about December 20th, 
completing a coast to coast trip by air 
which started on November 29th. 

---900--=— 

The regular monthly conference and 
luncneon at the San Antonio Air Depot of 
officers of Air Corps stations in that 
Supply Control Area was held on December 
érd, some fifteen officers attending. 
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SUPERCHARGERS - THEIR EFFSCT ON ENGINES 
By the Materiel Division Correspondent 


Although the supercharger of both the 
geared and turbo types have been in ex- 
istence for 2 number of years, their 
object and operation have not been ful- 
ly comprehended. 

The supercharger for the internal com- 
bustion engine is being used in an ef- 
fort to maintain constant horsepower de- 
livery from aircraft engines at all al- 
titudes and as a means of increasing 
sea level horsepower by using boost 
pressures with a corresponcing decrease 
in engine weight per horsepower. 

The purpose of a supercharger is fully 
or partially to restore sea level air 
pressure before the air enters the en- 
gine cylinders. In a broad sense, the 
Supercnarger is simply an air compres- 
sor constructed in a form suitable for 
use in connection with aircraft engines 
and designed for a capacity and compres- 
$lon ratio which will meet the require- 
ments of the engine at any specified al- 
titude. Two types of superchargers are 
in use at the present time, the geared 
centrifugal and the turbo centrifugal 
types. In the latter type, the power 
for driving is developed by utilizing 
the energy available in the exhaust 
gases, while in the case of the geared 
type the power is taken directly fron 
the engine crankshaft. 

In general, the purpose, irrespective 
of type, of all superchargers is iden- 
tical. However, to differentiate the 
method of application, two systems are 
in vogue; namely, the suction and pres- 
sure type systems. These designations 
indicate whether the fuel is entrained 
in the system before or aftar the com- 
pressor. Whatever fuel is entrained in 
the air stream after the compressor, it 
is Known as the pressure type system, 
and whenever the fuel is entrained in 
the air stream before it enters the com- 
pressor, it is known as the suction 
type system. A special type of fuel 
system is required in case of the pres- 
sure ne system. 

Results which may ressonably be ex- 
pected from the supercharger are: 

a. Increase in power for a given en- 
gine weight. 

_b. Constant power delivery irrespec- 
tive of altitude. 

c. Increase in sirplane ceiling by ap- 
proximtely 75 percent. 

dad. Increase in speed proportional to 
constant power output and decrease in 
density due to altitude. 

_& Increase in maneuverability at 
high altitudes of all forms of aircraft 

Owered with supercharged internal com- 

austion engines. 

---000--- 
_ SPECIAL NOTICE: The January 1, 1936, 
issue of the Air Corps News Letter will 
be @& special one devoted to the Air 











CRASH TRUCK GETS $3,0°C CHRISTENING 


Inadvertently given a $3,000 christening 
arty when a transport hoist broke and 
ropped it into the briny depths of San 

Francisco Harbor, Wheeler Figld's new 
crash truck is undoubtedly the proudest 
thing cn wheels. Second proudest is Pvt. 
Keith W. White, of the 75th Service Squad- 
ron, as he pilots its thirty feet of 
streamlined crimson and silver splendor 
past awed Lieuts. and Capts.,who stare 
covetously from their drab little khaki- 
colored and none-too-up-to-date airplanes. 

Each morning the new truck is taken to 
the post gymnasium, not for setting up 
exercises, bus to protect its four 50-lb. 
Carbon Dioxide cylinders from the sun 
while it is "on the line". Tnough any 
one of these four tanks of pent-up COs is 
capable of throwing any fire for a loss, 
they constitute only threat #1 of fire- 
fighting Private White's triple threat ap- 
paratus. Threat #2 comprises a Foamite 
container, . 5C0-gallon water tank, an 
automatic Foamite mixer and 2 booster 
pump, capable of pumping 135 gallons of 
water a minute. Threat #5 includes a 
variety of fire extinguishers together 
with an array of hooks, hack-saws, bolt 
and wire cutters, designed for nipping 
baby blazes in the bud. 

The new truck, officially designated 
"Type 100 Chemical Truck", was assembled 
at Holabird QM Depot, Baltimore, ata 
total cost of 97,50°. With its eight- 
Cylinder, 160-horsepower Lycoming motor, 
it is capable of 55 miles per hour. 

The development of an efficient typo of 
crash truck for use by the Air Corps was 
given very serious thought by the War De- 
partment. The Air Corps in cooperation 
with the Q.M. Corps worked on the problem 
for a number of years, actual tests with 
various types of trucks being conducted at 
Wright Fiel Service tests were also 
conducted at various fields in the United 
States. Impressive in appearance, it is 
believed the new truck will be even more 
impressive in action and will fill a long 
felt need at Air Corps stations. 

ee —OCQ—-—-— 


BOMEING BY THE 37TH ATTACK SQUADRON 


Bombing at 1,CCC feet with live bombs, 
the 37th Attack Squadron, Langley Field, 
Va., has dropped close to 80° bombs. with 
successful results. Trouble was experienc- 
ed initially with duds, but at the present 
writing a large perceatage of high order 
explosives are occurring. Master Sergeant 
Nero and his men have the loading system 
well perfected, and dropping cne hundred 
bombs with four ships in two hours is not 
unusual. 

= 000--— 

Due to the lack of properly equipped 
airplanes for making weather observations 
at Selfridge Field, Mich., the weather 
flight was discontinued on November 21st 





Corps Training Center. 
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by authority of the Chief of the Air Corps. 
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It is believed opportune at this time 
that a few remarks should be made on a 
subject which is naturally much discuss- 
ed among the enlisted men of the Air 
Corps ~ oromotion to the higher noncom- 
missioned grades. First of all, it is 
considered aporovoriate to mention the 
large numbers of authorized noncommis- 
siconed officers in the first three 
grades in the Air Corps. Almost 1400 
noncommissioned officers are authorized 
in the third grade alone. As 318 Tech- 
nical Sergeants are allocated to the 
Air Corps, there is naturally a large 
eligible list for apoointment to the 
second grade. In recent years efforts 
have been made to obtein a larger num- 
ber of Technical Sergeants and consider- 
able progress has been attained, so 
that at the present time more Technical 
Sergeants are authorized than Master 
Sergeants. At one time the reverse was 
the condition. 

The Air Corps enlisted strength has 
pret ioeny doubled since the Air Corps 

ct of 1926. This grewth, at times,has 
been rather rapid, and often it was ne- 
cessary to organize new units with no 
additional grades and ratings. At other 
times grades and ratings were made 
available which did not necessarily fit 
then existing needs. 

In the early days of the Air Corps 
reliance was, to a considerable extent, 
vlaced upon noncommissioned officers 
whe had had previous exnerience and? +" 
training in other arms and services. In 
each case these transfers were approved 
by the Air Corps officers who were re- 
sponsible for the promotion of Air Corps 
enlisted men. It was difficult during 
our exoansion to adopt a satisfactory 
uniform system of promotion to the high- 
er grades. Few losses in such grades 
were then occurring by retirement. In 
later years, however, retirements becane 
more numerous, and in 1932 final meas-°: 
ures were taken toward a uniform system 
of promotion tc Master and Technical 
Sergeant. 

In brief, this system, with which many 
readers cf the News Letter are familiar, 
is based primarily upon efficiency and 
total Army service. In order for non- 
Commissioned officers to be placed on 
the resvective eligibke lists for promo- 
tion to Technical and Master Sergeant, 
after basic eligibility is established, 
they must be recommended for promotion 
by their commanding officers. It is 
well to remember that an enlisted man in 
the Air Corps is promoted to the grades 
ef Corvoral, Sergeant and Staff Sergeant 
upon the recommendation of his command+~ 
ing officer. Examinations were formerly 
given. with a view to determining the 
Titness of each enlisted man to be plac- 
ed on the eligible list for vromotion to 
the next higher grade. Such examinatiors 
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were conducted by various boards con- 
sisting of officers with widely differ- 
ent views as to marking and naturally 
influenced by the associated duties of 
those men undergoing examination. 
Large eligible lists resulted, and 
many eligibles were perhaps not fully 
qualified to perform the duties of the 
next higher giade. Even had these ex- 
aminations been of real value there 
was no definite means of differentiat- 
ing between various individuals given 
the same marks by different examining 
boards. It finally devolved upon the 
Office of the Chief of Air Corps to 
determine the order of promotion of 
several hundred Staff Sergeants scat- 
tered ever the continental United States 
and in the overseas Departments on many 
different kinds of duties. Complete 
records were not available to permit 
the establishment of a just priority. 

The present system places the respon- 
sibility for establishing lists of eli- 
gibles squarely uvon the shoulders of 
those who should assume it, and the 
quality of our present and future Tech- 
nical and Master Sergeants is the 
answer as to how their responsibilities 
are and will be met. The plan apvears 
to be fundamentally sound, assuming 
that commanding officers exercise their 
proper functions in recommending their 
most efficient noncommissioned officers 
for promotion. 

In this connection, itt may be well 
to mention a matter which is perhaps 
being overlooked to a certain extent. 
This is the provision in the oS praca 
regulations Chat commanding officers 
will give opvortunity, during the five- 
year period required to establish eli- 
gibility, for noncommissioned officers 
to enlarge upon their experience, in 
order that when they arrive at the time 
for promotion they will have broadened 
their experience along all lines. Non- 
commissioned officers qualified for ad- 
ministrative duties should, during that 
period, be given the opoortunity of be- 
coming familiar with technical duties 
and other specialties. In other words, 
noncommissioned officers of the higher 
grades should not be limited to one 
trade or specialty, but should be train- 
ed and fitted for other important du- 
ties and responsibilities and should, 
above all, be leaders of men. There- 
fore, it should not necessarily be ex- 
pected that each individual Master Ser- 
geant, for instance, will be a skilled 
mechanician cr specialist, but men of 
this hy in the Air Corps should be 
qualified to supervise and direct the 
work of subordinates in a manner to ef- 
fect and maintain maximum efficiency, 
and thus they should be assigned to im- 
portant and responsible duties comien- 
_careee with their grade. 
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It is felt that the few onnonents to 
the present system will graduaily see 
the wisdom and fairness of such a plan 
of rewarding efficiency and length of 
service. It tends to stimulate promo- 
tion, as few master sergeants are re- 
maining in the service after obtaining 
credit for thirty years! service. The 
promotion of eligible Tecimical and 
First Sergeants with long service natu- 
rally creates more vacancies and results 
in the steady promotion of qualified 
Staff Sergeants to the second grade. If 
younger and wore vigorous men received 
these promotiens, as might generally be 
the case with anotner system, promotion 
to the higher grades would be blocked 
f_. many years, and likewise retirement 
in the higher gradzs would not be as 
frecuent. Every man naturally looxs 
forward to the time when he will reech 





ito extend, the practice of promotion imme- 
ldiately prior to retirement. The War De- 
| ander has further stated with respect 
jthereto that it does not affect any rules 
jnow existing or hereafter adopted as to 
length of service or proficiency qualifi- 
cations necessary for vromotion. 

The preseut system of promotion in the 
Air Corns has resulted in the recent ad- 
vancement of certain staff sergeants with 
jLong service to the grade of Technical 
Sergeant. Those so promoted who do not 
Ihave the recuired service in grade for 
promotion to ilaster Sergeant should not 
and must not expect any waiver of the 
rules for preaction to Master Sergeant, 
any more so than’ they would countenance 
waivers toward promotion to Technical 
Sergeant when they were serving as Staff 
Sergeants. They should rememoer that 
their length of scrvice may have been 








the higher grades and remain there by | she determining factor in their advance- 


loyal and efficient service and then to jment to the second grade. 


retire in the highest grade poscible 
when the time arrives. t+ cannot be ex 
pected, however, tnat every nonccmis- 
Sioned officer will be avle to retire 
as a Master Sergeant or Technical Ser- 
geant. 

A few of the younger and efficient 
noncommissioned officers have stated 
that, despite their personal objection 
to such a system whereby they must ad- 
vance by length of service, they have a 
sense of security in the grade in which 
they are serving and in ultimate vromo- 
tion when they reach the top of the eli 
gible list. It encourages them to put 
forth their best etforts to establish 


Most of these 
men are belew fifty years cf age. They 
knowledge and experience 
valuable to the Air Corps, and, if quali- 
fied, may ccntinve in the service if they 
so desire until the required service in 
the second grade is secured toward promo- 
tion to Master Sergeant. 

Woile on the subject of the promotion of 
nencommissioned oificers, it seems appro- 


usually have 


jpriate to mention that rezulations recent- 


ly issued by the War Department pertain- 
ing to the examination and avpointment of 
Warrant Cfficers, provide that the names 
of successful candidates. wiil be placed 
nn the ecligibie list in erder of length 
of service in the Army. The fact that a 











and retain.eligibility for promotion 
with a view to filling normal vacancies 
or a block of vacancies which mignt oc- 
cur by the allotment of additional 
&radee. Those men with less total Army 
service see and realize that the work 
and service of their comrades and asso- 
Ciates cf longer service are rewerded 
and that they, too, as they grow older 
and more experienced, will receive the 
Same just rewerds so longs as they put 
forth their vest efforts. It is thus 
felt that with the passing of each year 
the wisdom and fairness of the present 


yromotion plan will be realized by | 
hose who have felt critically inclined 
A recent publication of the War De- 
(circular No. 21, W.D., 1924) 


ney 
s caused the feeling among some that 
there is a conflict between the Air 
Corps promotion circular (No. 35-2, 
A.C., 1932) and the War Department cir- 
cular mentioned. Such is distinctly 
not the case. -There is no conflict be- 
tween the two publications. The War 
Department circular in question does 
not authorize promotion unon completion 
of the service mentioned; it prohibits 
romotion when the service is shorter 
han that mentioned in the circular. 
Its purecse, as subsequently stated by 


décisidu was reached to so appoint quali- 
fied candidates as Warrant Officers 
strengthens the conviction that the pres- 
ent system of promotion to the higher 
noncommissioned officer grades in the Air 
Corps based on efficiency and length of 
service is fair and equitable. 

No doubt a number of our qualified non- 
commissioned officers will in the coming 
examinations for the warrant grade be 
found qualified and ultimately receive 
appointment. when such aprointments are 
accepted their vacancies will be filled 
by qualificd men from the respective eli- 
gible lists for Master and Technical Ser- 
geant. It is logical that most of the 
apolicants from the ranks of the Air 
Corps will request allocation to this arm. 
In the past it has been impossible to ob- 
tain an allotment of sufficient Warrant 
Officers to meet the needs of the Air 
Corps. Tne Five-Year Program specifically 
provided for an increase in officers and 
enlisted men, but it was not possible to 
obtain any increase in the authorized num- 
ber cf Warrant Officers. As a matter of 
fact, it has not been pessible to obtain 


Efforts will be continued, however, to cb- 
tain needed additional Warrant Officers 
esoecially with a view to continuing in 
the Air Corps. as many as possible of those 








the War Department, was to restrict,not 


ay,™ 
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a sufficient number to take care of losses. 
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from its ranks who will receive appoint- 
ments as Warrant ee 


27TH PURSUIT SQDN. IN WING CONCENTRATION 


Led by Major Warren A. Maxwell, the 
27th Pursuit Squadron, with 28 P=26A 
airplanes, departed from Selfridge Field 
on the morning of December end to parti-~ 
cipate in the Second Wing GHQ Air Forse 
concentration at Miami, Fla. The (0-24 
Transport, piloted by Major Harlan T. 
McCormick and carrying four enlisted 
men, departed on peorag | December 1st, 
for Miami, via Wright Field, Ohio, and 
Atlanta, da. The Pursuit planes were 
scheduled to take the same route. The 
following officer-pilots composed the 
Squadron: Captains Robert C. Oliver, 
Norme D. Frost, Lee Q. Wasser, Dixon M. 
Allison, Yantis H. Taylor, John M. 
Sterling, John F. Egan, Walter BE, Todd, 
Karl G.E. Gimmler, Paul M. Jacobs, 
Rudolph Fink, Daniel C. Doutleda; 


Ss 
Hanlon H. Van Auken, Ist Lieuts. William | 
J. Bell, Charles H. Andersin, end Lieuts. 


Arnold T. Johnson, Edward 5. Allee, 

wester S. Harris, Harold L. Neely, 

Rugene Brecht, Jr., 7 B. Fisher, 

John 0. Neal, Harold L. Kr 

T. Hadnell, + aia Lawrance 0. Brown, 

Watson M. Fratchey and Allan T. Bennett. 
——glG=— 


NOTABLES PRESENT AT QUARTERLY TEST 
The 18th Pursuit Group, Wheeler Field, 


T.H., was honored by the presence of the 


Honorable George H. Dern, Secretary of 
War; Major-General Hugh A. Drum, Com- 


mander of the Hawaiian Department; Major 


General Halstead Dorey, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Hawaiian Division, and Colonel 


Delas C. Komons, 18th Wing Commander, at 


the quarterly test and insvection of 


aircraft, held in the form of a tactical 


exercise at Wheeler Field on October ed. 


The tactical exercise of the quarterly 


test involved the use of targets which 


Simulated combat conditions as nearly,as 


tee ate —_— was conducted upon a 
arget composed 9 

ed by anti-aircraft machine Ss. 
Twenty-five pound fragmentation bombs 
were employed, being released from an 
altitude above 800 feet. Machine gun 
firing was conducted in formation 
against three airplane silhouette tar- 
sts placed to represent a flight of at- 
tack airplanes on the ground. 

The bombing was conducted by squadrons 
in a column of single airplanes, and the 
machine-gun firing from a column of 
three airplane elements. 

A complete photographic record of the 
exercise was made he 11th Photo Sec~ 
tion, taking aerial shots of tho — 
at the time of impact and of the machine 


#1 


gun targets before and after firing by 
each squadron. 

After the completion of the mission, 
an examination of the targets gave sat- 
isfactory evidence of the effectiveness 
of available equipment and type of at- 
tack employed. Fragments of the small 


‘bombs had completely cut spring 


shackles from the trucks, and others 
ripped large holes in the steel bodies 
and chassis, and badly cut up the en- 
Gines and tanks. The machine-gun tar- 
eon were practically destroyed by the 
orward machine-gun fire. 
The firing and bombing exercise was 

conducted on the Schofield Barracks 


The surrounding mountainous terrain in- 
jected a mental hazard during the ma- 
chine-gun firing which contributed to 
the realism of the exercise. 

Despite the excellent results accom- 





eider, William 


surveyed trucks simu- 
lating an enemy ammunition train defend- 


ee the test, in the spinion of 

he News Letter Corresvondent, conclu- 
sively proved the immediate need of 
more alee aircraft and additional 
jradio equipment. As conducted ai, 

| Wheeler ield, the Quarterly Tests have 
| become a very valuable and interestin 

| training exercise as well as a splendid 
test of the status we equipment. 


{4TH SQDN. FLIES AROUND SOUTHERN ISLANDS 


{ 


The 4th Observation Squadron, utiliz- 
dng nine 0-19 airplanes, accompanied by 
b Douglas Amphibian, left Iuke Field, 

H., on the morning of November 16th 
for a three-day flight around the 
Southern Islands. Molokai was visited 
jon the first day, landings being made 
j at the three fields. While landing at 
,Brant Field, the last one visited that 
‘day, a tail wheel of the Amphibian was 
| oroken nasi taxying. In the course 
of the next five hours, while waiting 
for repairs to be made, the Fagan. Ranch 
was visited and explored. The first 
night was spent at Unelu Point (Suiter 
Field) and the second at Kilauea Mili- 
tary Camp, where the entire party was 
conducted on a sight seeing po of the 
craters. On November 18th, the Squai~ 
ron returned to Iuke Field, via Maui 
and Lanai. The trip covered over 600 
miles, and the fact that no trouble was 
experienced with the airplanes speaks 
highly for their maintenance. 

--~000--— 





Five Coast Artillery officers from 
Fort Kamehameha, T.H., 
contact course with the 4th Observation 
Squadron, Luke Field. Lectures were 
given on the various Air Corps actiri- 
ties and tactics. e officers 700k 








part in varicus tactical missions, such 
as aerial coma Photography, tofaniry 
reconnsissance, te: 
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Combat Range near the Waianae Mountains. 


took a two weeks’ 


















































OBTAINING CARBURETOR SETTINGS 
By the Materiel Division Correspondent 


When a contract is let for the pro- 
curement of engines for airplancs,tests 
are started at once to determine the 
carburetor and setting to be used for 
the particular type of installation. 
Tests are conducted at the engine manu- 
facturer's plant under conditions which 
simulate the conditions of flight, in 
regerd to load conditions and tempera- 
tures. Essentially these tests consist 
of ot yea the engine mixture 
strength requirements and from these 
data the desired fuel metering curve of 
the carburetor cen be established. 

It is then necessary to try various 
combinations of metering jets and air- 
bleeds to obtain performance from the 
carburetor which will furnish the cor- 
rect mixture, previously determined by 
mixture makesl calibrations to the 
engine. When the setting in the carbu- 
retor, woich meets the desired metering 
curve, is determined, the data obtained 
are forwarded to the Materiel Division 
for approval. If the requirements of 
the specizication are met, the carbure- 
tor used for the test is considered the 
master carburetor, and an Air Corps 
setting designation and carouretor man- 
ufacturer's stocklist are assigned cov- 
ering the carburetor and setting. 


| the carburetor mg tye 3 is obtained. 
als 


rection and a check of the variables , 
his 
same information is o furnished by the 
carburetor nanufacturer to prevent any 
errors in determining these settings. It 
is also published in a specification sheet 
ca “epee part of Technical Order 
02-116. : 

The. calibration of the master carbure- 
tor is retained for comparison. with the 
carburetors which are submitted by the 
service in connection with unsatisfactory 
reporte. ‘ 


ACTIVITIES OF 4TH OBSERVATION SQUADRON 


The 4th Observation Squadron, stationed 
at luke Field, T.H., engaged in the month 
o- October in various tactical training 
missions which consisted of Aerial Gunnery 
on towed and ground targets for enlisted 
gunners,and towed targets for Coast Ar- 
tillery officers who were taking a con- 
tact course with the Air Corps. Other ac- 
tivities included instrument flying, aeri- 
al photography, day and night reconnais- 
pance and radio communications. 

A week's practice on the pistol range 
was conducted, the entire squadron parti- 
cipating. Hight enlisted men qualified 
as Expert Aerial Gunners to fill the al- 
lotment of gun positions, with Private, 
lst Class, EJ. Mason obtaining high 


The master carburetor is then forward-| score for the course with 1075. 


ed to the carburetor manufacturer where 
& complate calibration is made in the 
carburetor test chamber, using the same 


conditions of air flow and throttle set-j guns. 


tings as were used during the engine 

Calibrations. The results obtained 

from this calibration usually conform 
very closely with the results obtained 
On the engine. From this calioration 
the inspection limits are established 
for the vroduction carburetors of this 


type and setting. Throughout the flight 


eneration range the production carbure- 
tors must be within two per cent of the 
master carburetor for acceptance. Pro- 
duction carburetors are then forwarded 
directly to the engine manufacturer for 
installation on the engine and the mas- 
ter carburetor is forwarded to the 
Materiel Division for inspection and 
Calivration. 

The carburetor is then calibrated in 
the carburetor test chamber under the 
same conditions of air flow, pressure 
drop, and throttle setting obtained at 
the engine manufacturer's plant. The 
results are usually very close to those 
obtained on the engine,:and,if any un- 
Satisfactory eh bag ron is observed, 
an investigat 
determine the cause. | 


Numerous cooperative missions were 
flown with the Coast Artillery, towing 
targets for both anti-aircraft and machine 
In addition, this Squadron perform 
ed two observation missions with the 35th 
Infantry and one comsunication mission 
with the Hawaiian Division. 

meg g oe 


RETIREMENT OF 15T SERGEANT FLEMING 


A formation of all of Kelly Field's 
troops was held on the morning of November 
30th, in front of the Post Operations Of- 
fice, at which time lst oo mee: John L. 
Fleming was formally retired. Colonel 
Jacob HE. Fickel, the Commandant; Lieut.~ 
Colonel H.H.C. Richards, the Assistant 
Commandant of the Advanced Flying School, 
and all organization coumanders were pres- 
ent at the formation. Captain W.H.dardy, 
the Adjutant, read the retirement order. 

Sergeant Fleming entered the service on 
February 20, 1904, was assigned to Company 
C, 30th Infantry, in which branch he sery- 
(ed until Feb. 24, 1907. For the next six 
| years he served with the Coast Artillery. 
He reenlisted in the Infantry in Decewter, 





1/1913, served contimyously therein for near- 
on is immediately made to |/ly 10 years; was with the Quartermaster 


Corps for over two years; reenlisted in 


The carburetor 1s then completely dis-! the Air Corps July 12, 1926, and served 


mantled and inspected. 
tory conditions are called to the atten- 


tion. of the engine manufacturer for cor-i good record. 





Any uusatisfac- | continuousl 


nD therein until his retirement. 
Sgt. Fleming was congratulated on his 
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50TH OBSERVATION TOURS HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


The SOth Observation Squadron, sta- 
tioned at Luke Field, recently made a 
tour oi the Hawaiian Islands, leaving 
Oahu at 8:00 a.m. on a Wednesday with 
seven o~19's and one OA-4A as a safety 
ship. The personnel consisted of Major 
L.V. Beau, commanding; Major J.D... . 
Barnwell, Medical Officer; Lieuts. R.A. 
Stunkard, C.W. Phillips, J.C. Cochran, 





tits facilities, preparations were made 
'to return to Unolo Point. it was found, 
‘however, that a magneto in an 0-19 had 


igiven up the ghost, whereuvon the Squad- 
iron Commander immediately dispatched the 


iAmphibian to Oahu, where a magneto was 

ie up and flown back to South Point. 
|Unmindful of sundry remarks indulged in 
| by_various members of tne group, Corpo- 


;ral Pendleton secured the new magneto in 


;place within 30 minutes, and the flight 


i 


J.M. Chappell, J.P. Stewart, E.l.Signer, then proceeded to Upolo Point and re- 


M. Bonner; Technical Sergeant W. H. 
Williams; Staff Sergeants A.R. Klein, 


‘Mained there Friday night. 
| Early Saturday morning, the flight 


S.G. Xolb and C. Langston; Corporals ltook off for Maalaea, Maui; thende to 


J.P. Pendleton and J.W. Allison; Pri-~ 
vates R.F. Russell and Whiteside. 

The first landing was made at Home- 
stead Field, Molokai, and fifteen min- 
utes later the flight took off for 
Kalaupapa, Molokai, where once again a 
landing was made. From this voint the 


‘Lanai City, Lenai, and Homestead Field, 

|\Molokai, where some rare pineapples were 
lenjoyed in their natural state 
|the tax is placed on then. 
(landed at Ive Field at 12:15 p.m. 


erore 
The flight 


This flight afforded excellent train- 


jing for the participating personnel, 


flight proceeded to Brant Field, Molokei;)anad the entire organization is looking 


Hanna, Maui, and to Upoolu Point,Hawaii, forward to another flight of this nature 


where the planes were serviced and the ,in the near future. 


Radio Devartment acted as the culinary 
detail of the flignt, serving a delici- 
ous lunch comprising the old standby - 
"Ham and - ." | 
The Flight Commander inspected the fa- 
cilities for emergency activities. This 
station aopeared to be in excellent con- 
dition, the result of hard, earnest la- 


bor, exercised by the permanent person- ;made what is believed to be a record for 


nel there, commanded by Sergeant 
Hoffert. Taking off at about 2:00 p.m., 
the flight, after passing many miles of 
scenic beauty along the coast, reached | 
Hilo Airport, where all airplanes were 
staked for the night. All of the per- 
sonnel were then taken by the Kilauea. 
Military Cemp bus on that long, long 
trail or 35 miles to the camp. It was | 
unanimously agreed that the trio by the | 
bus over such a narrow road and with 
such sveed was more exciting than the 
flight over the channel. Private 
"Barney Oldfield" at the wheel must | 
have been labcring under the impression | 
that his passengers were out for a 
thrill. The overnight stay at the Mili- 
tary Camp was very pleasant and the men 
Were quite comfortable, although over- | 
coats could have been utilized to good | 
advantage. | 

_ On Thursday; morning the personnel en- 
Joyed a versonally conducted tour of 

the Volcano Area by Mr. Williams, Chief | 
Forester of the Section. He disclosed 
many secrets of Her Majesty, Madam Pele. 
The tour was greatly enjoyed by all mem- 
bers of the party. At 11:00 a.m.,after 
a light lunch, the return trip was 
Started over the long, narrow trail to 
the Hilo Airpert. Take-off was made at 
1:30 o.m., but, due to inclement weather 
South, the flight returned to Upolo 
Point for the night. 

Friday morning found the flight well 
On its way to South Point, Hawaii. Af- 
ter a brief inspection of the field and 

-], 
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| RECORD MASS FLIGHT ACKOSS THE CONTINENT 
| 


Flashing across the United States like 


migratory birds heading south for the 
winter, <9 Martin Bombardment planes of 
the 7th Bombardment Groun (Provisional 


mass flight when they landed at Vero 
Beach, Fla., ia the elapsed time of 21 
hours and 50 minutes. This record in- 
cludes stops for servicing at Biggs 
Field, Fort Bliss, El Paso, Texas; 
Barksdale Field, Shrevevort, La., and 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala. 
Starting off from Marcn Field on 
December Ist, at 3:15 p.m., Eastern 
Standard Time, the planes arrived at 


Vero Beach the following day at 1:40 p.m. 


E.S.T. although the journey presented 
little difficulty in the way of bad 
weather, the <4 hours without sleep was 
an unusual strain on the personnel. 


The purpose of the flight was to ferry 


the planes to the State of Florida for 
participation in the exercises of the 
General Headquarters Air Force at Vero 
Beach and wiami. While in Florida the 
planes were scheduled to fly in spec- 
tacular exercises before thousands of 
spectators at the Miami National Air 
Races. 


The nonchalance with which the press of 


the country accepted the flight indicat- 
ed Fow quicicly the American people are 
becaming accustomed to airplane feats. 
lo attempt was made to establish a 
cross~country speed record for mass 
flight. One of the objects of the air 
hegira was to demonstrate how quickly 
all of the modern Army airplanes on the 
West Coast could cross the American 
continent and come to the rescue in the 
event of an attack on the east coast by 
a foreign power. 
3- V-6923, A.C- 
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Major George E. Rice and lst Lieut. 
Harry H. Geoffrey, Air Corps, were in- 
Stantly killed in an airplane accident 
near Bolling Field, D.C., on the morn~ 
ing of December 4th. The officers were 
flying an 0-43 Observation plane from 
Mitchel Field, N.Y., end were preparing 
to land when the plane crashed. 

Major Rice was born in Basin, Wyoming, 
January 18, 1898. He enlisted in the 
133rd Aero Squadron, Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps, August 23, 1917. fe 
ed a Flying Cadet, he took his ground 
school training course at the Universi- 
ty of California, and his flying course 
a Shenute Field, Ill. Upon passing 
the required tests, he was given his 
R.M.A. rating and was commissioned a 
second lieutenant, June 26, 1918. In 
July, 1918, he was tramsferred to Camp 
Dick, Dallas, Texas, end the following 
menth to Brooks Field, Texas. He serv- 
ed for brie? periods at Dayton, Onio, 
and at the Aeronautical General Supoly 
Depot,. Garaen City, N.Y., and in Janu- 
ary, 1919, he was transferred to : -- 
Rockwell Field, Calif., where he served 
for nearly a year as personnel adjutant 
and officer in charge cf fcerest vatrol 
work. In January, 1920, he was trans- 
ferred to Hawaii, where he served with 
the end Observation Scuadron at Iuke 
Field.. Leter he served with the 2érd 
Bombardment Squadron. 

Upon his return: to the United States 
he was assigned to duty (January, 1923) 
at Kelly Field, Texas, serving succss- 
sively wito the 41st and 43rd School 
Squadrons until October 11, 1927, when 
he was transferred to March Field,Caiif. 
In August, 1929, he was transferred to 
Fort Sill, Okla., where he served with 
the 16th and 88th Observation Souadrens. 

In January, 193¢, Major Rice was as- 
Signed to duty in the Paname Cenal Zone, 
where he served with the 63rd Service 
Squadron and the Panama Air Depot. On 
November 1, 1933, he was promdted to 
Captain. On his return to the United 
States in June, 1934, he was assigned 
to Mitchel Field, N.Y., where he served 


Aoooint- 





at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, from June 22, 
1930, to September 30th of that year, and 
at Fort Snelling, Minn., to October 8, 
1932, wuen he was detailed in the Air 
Corps for flying training. Upon his grad- 
vation from the Air Corps Training Center, 
October 14, 1952, he was assigned to the 
lst Observation Squadron at Mitchel Field, 
where he was last stationed. From Febru- 
ary 27 to April 30, 1934, he was on duty 
as air mail pilot. 

Lieut. Geoffrey is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Fredericlka Mertens Geoffrey, 
and one son, residing at Mitchel Field. 

Second Lieutenant Karl W. Bauer, Air 
Corps, died as the result of an airplane 
accident at Muroc, Calif., December 2,19% 

Lieut. Bauer was born in Jefferson City, 
Mo., February 6, 1910. He entered the 
U.S. Military Academy on July 1, 1930; was 
graduated and commissioned second lieuten- 
ant of Infantry, June 12, 1934, and then 
assigned to the Air Corns for flying train- 
ing. Upon the completion of his flying 
course and graduation from the Advanced 
Flying Schocl, Kelly Field, Texas, on 
October 12, 1935, Lieut. Bauer was assign- 
ec to duty at March Field, Riverside, 
Ceolif. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Marjorie D. Bouer, residing in Riverside. 

Second Lieutenant xyvind Holterman, Air 
Corps, flying instructor at Randolph 
Field’ Texas, died on November &, 1935, 
as the result of an airplane accident 20 
miles southwest of Columbus, Texas. 

A native of Norway, Lieut. Holterman 
was born on dune 9, 1907. He received his 
education in San Frencisco and Berkeley, 
Calif., attencing high school and the 
Galt Tech., Jr., college in the first- 
named city, and the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, for three vears, graduating 
in May, 1936, with the desree of Bachelor 
of Science. 

Appointed a Flying Cadet, he completed 
the course at the Primary Flying School at 
Randolph Field, Texas, Feoruary 28,. 1933, 
and the advanced course at Kelly Field, 
Texas, June 29, 1933, on which date he 


With the 5th and 97th Observation Saquad-was rated "Airplane Pilot" and ‘Airplane 


rons and tae oth Bombardment Squadron. 
On April 20, 1925, he was assigned to 
Command the 97th Squadron with the tem- 
porary ranc of Major. 

Majcr Rice is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Dorothy Wendell. Rice, and two 
daughters, who reside at Mitchel Field. 

Lieut. Geoffrey was born in St. Paul,- 
Minn., cember 19, 1906. BEnlisting in 
the 3rd Infantry on June 39, 1925, he 
served with this regiment for one year, 
when he entered the U.S. Military Aca- 
‘py & His graduation from West Pcint 
in 1930 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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Otserver," anc commissicned a second lieut- 
erant in the Air Reserve. Lieut. 
Holtermen was un acvive duty at Crissy 
Kielc, Calif., with the 91st Observation 
Scuadron, for a period of twenty months, 
following which he exlisted as a Private 
in the Air Corps, took the examination 
for a comission in the Air Corps, Regular 
Army, and realized his ambiticn. Follow- 
ing his permanent anpointment, he was as- 
signed to duty as flying instructor at 
the Primary Fiying school at Randolph 
Field. He was not married, and his near- 
est relative is his eunt, Miss Bergatta 


was followed by his appointment | Hoe, of San Francisco. 
as a 2nd Lieutenant of Field Artillery. | 
He served with the 18th Field Artillery |is extended to the bereaved families of 
l!these deceased officers. 
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The heartfelt symoathy of the Air Corps 
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All of the drema incident to flying over 
the Panamanian jungles during the rainy season 
was vividly typified on November 20th, when 
the Panama Canal Department's only Amphibian 
airplane lost most of its right engine in the 
vicinity of Ocu, Republic of Panama. For 
what is believed to be the first time in the 
history of the Air Corps in the Department, 
communication at Albrook Field was continuous 
from the time the descent begen. 

The Amhibian, returning from a trip to the 
Island of Coiba, was forced to turn on account 
of a tropical storm along the coast line and 
was sailing peacefully alon: at an altitude 
of 4,100 feet, dodging in and out among the 
clouds, when at 10:45 a.i., Captain Frank A. 
Armstrong, the pilot, checked his instruments 
and noted that everything was functioning per- 
fectly. 

There was a sudden noise, a thud against 
the cowling of the pilots' cockpit, a tremen- 
dous vibration, and Captain Armstrong looked 
to the right over the head of Captain James 
H. Wallace, who had ducked dovm when the pro- 
peller struck the cockpit, and saw that the 
right propeller and part of the engine was 
gone. 

Captain Lindsay \ Bawsel was talking over 
the Amphibdian's 187 set to the Alorook Field 
Station when the engine left the airplane. He 
dropped his microphone, the button wedging 
against a seat, thus leaving the Albrook Field 
Station in contact with the comments of the 
personnel of the 'Duck.''! 

Captain Bawsel moved without delay to the 
rear hatch and proceeded to become a second 
degree member of the Caterpillar Club. A 
little over six years ago, on November 4, 
1929, he received his first initiaticn at 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill. Major F.D. 
Prescott, Signal Corps Reserve, followed him 
to the now open hatch. He didn't like the 
looks of the country below, so he gave way to 
Sergeant V.R. Tanner, who proceeded with his 
Caterpillar Club initiation. Calmly adjust- 
ing his leg straps, Major Prescott took 
another look out and spied a native hut for 
which he made a dive. 

In the meantime, Captain Armstrong, making 
@ wide circle, had lost only 300 feet altitude, 
Captain Wallace announced that he would ride 
the ship down with the pilot and attempted to 
close the open hatch, but was unable to do so. 

At the ground station, listeners-in at the 
loud speaker had heard Ceptain Wallace check- 
ing the parachute jumpers as they left the 
airplane. In a few moments Captain Wallace 
announced that the ship had landed safely. 

Stories of airplane accidents in Panama are 
far from complete, hewever, when all parties 
have reached the ground, for they may be in 
the jungles or a swollen river, so frantic ef- 
forts to make contact with the three jumpers 
were immediately inaugurated. 

Lieut.-Colonel Charles T. Fhillips, Command- 


wilin 


PARACHUTE JUMPS 








ing Officer of Albrook Field, immediately dis- 
patched Major Frank O'D. Hunter, with a flisht 
of three airplanes, to aid Captains Armstrong 
and Wallace in an effort tc locate and gain 
contact with the parachute jumpers. The 
flight landec safely at Ocu, alongside of the 
"Duck,'' and information was secured as to the 
approximate position in which each jumper was 
believed to have gone down. Major Hunter 
then tcok off, made a brief search before a 
heavy rain storm came up, and was then forc- 
ed to return to the field. Landing with the 
wind which was bringing the rain storm along, 
he found that the application of brakes 7id no 
good cn the water-scaked turn on which he 
landed, and the P-1@ went on its back ina 
gulley. Major Hunter declared that the ravine 
was the drainage point both for the native 
town of Ocu and the field which was occupied 
nermally by a large herd of cattle. 

In the course of a couple of hours, Major 
Frescott, who is the Director of Communications 


for the Republic of Panama, reperted in by 


! 
telephone, and also gave the welcome news that 


he had seen Sergeant Tanner on the ground and 
that he was uninjured. Sergeant Tanner had 
landed cn the opposite side of a swollen river 
and Major Prescott could talk to him, but they 
were four hours apart from the standpoint of 
actual contact. The search for Captain Bawsel 
continued until dark, when there was nothing 
left to do but to abandon it for the time be- 
ing, despite the fact that his comrades were 
fearful that he had bee: injured durin the 
course of the jump and was parked somewhere in 
the jungles with only wildcats and boa con- 
strictors for company. 

Tne tension was relieved at about 7:00 p.m, 
that night, when Captain Bawsel called Col. 
Phillips from the town of Santa Maria, stating 
that he had traveled for two hours on foot to 
reach a native hut, and then for seven hours 
on horseback to reach a televhone. 

A new engine has been flcwn to the field at 
Ocu to revair the Amphibian, as the roads to 
thet locality will probably be impassable un- 
til the wet season begins to wane. The FP-12 
will be surveyed and destroyed at the scene 
cf the accident. ; 

---000--~ 

While piloting a BT-231 weather observation 
plane, Captain Nome D. Frost, Air Corps, was 
forced to bail out at about 1,200 feet, due to 
engine failure and fear of fire. He was making 
daily weather observations and was about twelve 
miles southeast of Romeo, Michigan, about 6:00 
a.m, when the accident occurred. The plase 
crashed into a freshly plowed corn field aot 
far from Wolcott's Miil at Ray Center ent was 
cormpletely wrecked. Captain Frost drifced to 
earth with his parachute about a mile from the 
wrecked plane, landing in a hay fielé@ He was 
uninjured. 

Ascending to an altitude of 17,00 feet to 
make his daily observations, Captan Frost 
y3923, A.C. 





stated that at that point he smelled sroke, 
but placed little importance on the fact tbe- 
cause he believed it was caused by the car- 
buretor. He then headed for Selfridge Field, 
having completed his observations, and had de- 
scended to an altitude ef 1,200 feet, when he 
saw the 9il pressure instrument suddenly re- 
gister zero. Hoping to be able to reach the 
field and wake a safe landing, Captain Frost 
stuck to the controls. Fowever, the motor 
quickly stalled ani there was nothing lert 
fer him to do but take to his parachute. The 
airplane was a complete loss. 

This was not the first time Captain Frost 
yanked the ripcord vf his parachute and glid- 
ed down to safety, his first initiation into 
tue Gatonphiher Club occurring aliost seven 
years ago ‘December 4, 1928) when he was serv- 
ing a tour of duty in the Hawaiian Department. 
That first initiation Ceptain Frost will pro- 
bably never forget, what with his plane being 
in a fast svin, everything a whirling blur; 
severel of his fingers caught fest in the 
metal loop of the sefety belt buckle and act- 
ing as a wedge which prevented the loop slip- 
ping through the other half of the buckle and 
releasing him from the plane; his final fran- 
tic,and this time successful,effort to tear 
his imprisoned fingers loose; his instant 
ejection from the plane like a rock from a 
catapult; his inability for several fleeting 
--and very valuable moments to find the ripcord 
of his parachute in its accustomed resting 
place and his welcome discovery thereof up 
under his arm pit; his landing near the edge 
of a gulch and the hard-jolt he received on 
striking the ground and falling backwards. 

Other recent additions to the roster of the 
Caterpillar Club are set forth belev, as fol- 
l-ws: 

While on a ferry flight in type SOC-1 plane 
from Anacostia, D.c., to San Diego, Calif., 
Lieut. L.C. Simpler, ™.S. Navy, encountered 
rain and a low ceiling in the vicinity cf 
Clanton, Ala., November 19th, and was forced 
te resort to his parachute when his gascline 
supply became exhausted. 

On October 12th, while on a weather observa- 
tion flight, Captain Raphael Baez, Air Corps, 
stationed at Scott Field, I1l., was forced to 
"bail out'' from an altitude of about 6,000 
feet, when his gasoline supply became exhaust- 
ed. He left Scott Field at 4:CO a.m ona 
flight which was to have lasted an hour and 

. thirty minutes. Encountering "'souny'' weather 
Captain Baez attempted a landing at the 
Chicago airport, but the fog was so heavy 
that he could not find the field.. He deserted 
his plane when about 45 miles north of 
Chillimthie and landed in a tree on a farm, a 


mile awe; from the place where his plane crash-first night was spent at Hilo, Island of Hawaii. 


ed. -He ws badly shaken and shocked, and suf- 
fers: cuts and bruises. Extricated frim the 
tre with the help of a farm-hand, he was able 
te «lk wit assistance and was taken to 


P r Ill. 








Corporal Hh. W. Fisher, ef the 14th Photo Sec- 
mtion,' litehsl Field 


la plane flown by Sergeant G.E. Layman. A fog 
Iwas encountered in the vicinity of Flemington, 


iN.J., and the visibility wes net more than fifty 


|feet. It appears that Sergeant Layman shouted 
to his companicn: "Get ready, you might have to 
'bail out.'' Corperal Fisher, however, thought 
lthat Sergeant Laymen ordered him to jump, and 
lover the side he went. At that time the plane 


about seven miles from Flemington. Corporal 
Fisher missed a patch of woods and came down in 
a field from which he could see the lights ofa 
farmhouse. He made his way t> the home of the 
farmer, who teok him to the state police bar- 
racks in Flemincton. Fearing for the safety of 
| Sergeant Layman, Corncral Fisher urged that a 
j teletype alarm be sent out for the plane. 
jply was received almost immediatsly to the ef- 
ifect that Sergeant Layman, emerging from the 
thick feg, got his bearings and landed at 
Mitchel Field at 5:40 p.m. 

----000---- 





DELAYED FIRE - PURSUIT SHIP INSTROYED 


Taking cff to the scuth from Selfridge Field 
en a recent training flight at 7:45 p.m, the 
C. Oliver was piloting failed at an altitude of 
about 300 feet. The pilot made a 180° turn, 
struck a gable on a building near the Jefferson 
Avenue bridge just south of the field, cut down 


a ravine, and finally stopped right side up 
without injuring himself, except for a minor 
scratch in the palm of his hand. After getting 
out of the ship he had walked a short distance, 
but being unable tc see in the darkness, he 
went baci to the ship and secured a flashlight 
and then started toward the road. When about 


into flames, ani what remained of the airplane 
was completely destroyed by fire. 
---000--- 

ACTIVITIES OF THE 72D ROMBARDMENT SQUADRON 

The 72nd Bombardment Squadron, Luke Field, 
T.H., recently completed seven cooperative mis- 
sions for the troops of the Harber Defenses of 
Pearl Harbor. 
altitude of 10,000 feet, one would hardly be- 
lieve that the airmen were stationed in the 
tropics after noting the amount of clothing and 
equipment used. for these missicns. 

On October 23th, 29th and 30th, the Squadron 


ings. being mde on all ef these islands. The 


Some of the persomnel seized the opportunity to 
visit the Haweiian National Park. The second 

nisbt was spent at the auxiliary field at Upelu 
Point, Island of Hawaii. 
jenlisted men participated in this flight. 





L6- V-6923, A.C. 


N.Y., made a parachute jump 
| shortly after 5:09 o'clock on November 1lOth from 


was ever a valley, between Croton and Quakertown, 


A re- 


engine cf the P-26A airplane which Captain Robert 


a tree of eight inches in diameter, bounced over 


fifty yards from the airplane, it suddenly burst 


As these missions are flown at an 


completed an Inter-Island treining flight to the 
Islands of Hawaii, Maui, Molokai and Lanai, land- 
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BOARDS CONVENE AT WRIGHT FIELD 


Various Loards have been in session 
at the Materiel Division, Wright Field, 
during the past month, namel;, the Com- 
munications Board for the purpose of 
submitting recommendations for and ap- 
provel of aircraft radio comnunication 
equipment; the Navigation Eoard for 
similar action on air navigation equip- 
ment, and a Bombardment Board convened 
for the purvose of taking action on the 
Douglas and Martin Bemoardment air- 

lanes submitted in the August e2nd 
rocurement Comvetition. 

The Communications Board, called for 
November 19th, was composed of Major 
C.H. Howard, of Langlez Field, Va.; 
Captains A.W. Marriner, Office of the 
Chief of the Air Corps; M.l. Stewart, 
Langley Field; T.H. Baxter, Barksdale 
Field; L.H. Watnee, March Field; L.D. 
Frederick, Crissy Field, and .G. Smith, 
Vrizht Field. 

The Navigation Board, called for 
November ecnd, was composed of Major 
W.T. Larson, March Field; Captains A.W. 
Marriner and J.S. Griffith, Office of 
the Chief cf the Air Corps; Captain C.J, 
Crane, Wright Field; Lieuts. H. F. 
McCaffery, Langley Field, and T.L. 
Thurlow, March Field. 

The Bombardment Board, called for 
December end, consisted of Lieut.-Col. 
>.R. Oldfield, ilajor Jokn Whiteley and 





“Major 3.L. Eubank, Langley Field; Lieut, 
Color H.L. George, Maxwell Field; | 
Vajor . T. Larson, March Field, and | 
aptain F.0. Carroll, Wright Field. | 
---000--- 

FLYING INSTRUCTOR QUICK ON THE TRIGGER | °° 
Lieut. Ciarles F. Densford, Air Corps,| 


flying instructor at Kelly Field,Texas, | 
recently won the San Antonio fall pistol | 
championship by making a clean sweep of | 
every match on the program. The match | 
was concucted by the Liberty Pistol and | 
Rifle Club. The first event consisted 
of 30 shots, slow fire, at 25 yards. 
Lieut. Densford's scores were 99, 98 
and 99, or 296 out of a possible 300. | 
In the second event, 30 shots in timed 
Tire, his scores were 98, 98 and 95, or' 
a total of 291 out of 300. The third | 
event, Consisting of 30 rounds rapid | 
fire, was easily won with scores cf 100,! 
95 and 95, or a total of 290. The last | 
event, 3O shots at 50 yards, was won by | 
& narrow margin, Lieut. Densford's | 
Scores being 90, 87 and 95, or a total | 
of e?2, while H.M. Cline, a civilian 
Competitor, scored 96, 84 and 91, ora | 
total of 271. Lieut. Densford's total 
Score of 1149 out of a possible 1200 
points is considered an excepntionally 
g00d record for match competition. He | 
ed his nearest competitor by 35 points. ! 
In 1932, Lieut. Densford won the Texas | 
State Championship and, continuing at | 
this rate, should again win this prize. 


| Air Reserve personnel. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT ORDERS AFFECTING A.C. OFFICERS 
CHANGES OF STATION: To Maxwell Field, Ala.: 
Colonel John N. Reynolds, 19th Composite Wing. 
Relieved from temporary rank effective upon F 
date of departure from Panama. i 

To Brooks Field, Texas: Major Harold G. pf 
Peterson, 65th Service Squadron. Relieved from a 
temporary rank upon date of departure from H 
Hawaii. - lst Lieut. William G. Beard from 
Hawaii. ; 

To Bolling Field, D.C.: lst Lieut. Arnold 
L. Schroeder from Hawaii. 

To Fort Sill, Okla.: lst Lieut. Hulian M. 

Chappell, from Hawaii. 

To Governors Island, ™.Y., for duty at Head- 

quarters °nd Corps Area, pending retirement, 
Major William D. Wheeler, from Hawaii. 

PROMOTIONS: To Lieut.-Colonel, with rank 
from December 1, 1935: Majers Benjamin G.Weir 
and Ralph Royce. 

















---000-~- 
TRAINING FOR RESERVE OFFICERS AT BOSTON 


The following Training Directive for Reserve 
Officers, whick has been put into effect by 
Captain Walter =. Richards, Commanding Officer 
of the Boston Airport, East Poston, Mass., and 
of the First Corps Area Air Corps Detachment, 
has greatly stimulated interest: 

hecuired: 

a. 200 wiles air navigation. 

b. 200 miles air navigation. 

c. 250 miles air navigation. 

d. 3%5 hours air navigation. 

e. 5 hours instrument ase hood). 
f. 10 hours instrument (total). 

2 hours night (air navigation). 
h. 10 hours night (total). 

i. 5 hours formation. 

je 100 hours allotted. 

The total flying hours completed at the Boston 
Airport for the Fiscal Year 1936 amounts thus 
far to 1,934:25, of which 933 hours are credited 
to Reguiar Army personnel and 1,001.25 hours to 


---000--~- 
SELFRIDGE PERSONNEL JUDGE MODEL PLANE CONTEST 


Nine Flying Cadets and nine noncommissioned 
officers, stationed at Selfridge Field, Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., acted as judges of the model 
airplane contest of the Junior Birdmen of 
America, held on November 29th at the Coliseum 
of the State Fair Grounds in Detroit. 

---000--- 


The 23rd Bombardment Squadron at Luke Field, 
T.H., is now flying two g-hour periods when en- 
gaged in night flying. Using a 4+hour night 

and sometimes flying two nights a week, the 
Squadron expects to complete the fifty Fours of 
night flying per officer called for by + + Group 
Training Directive. Although handicappe y 
bad luck and lack of airplanes, the Squa is 
first on the field in amount of trainir 
completed. 
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